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| This is it! 


The A.L.A. moved into its new home, 50 E. Huron St., in late June. In addition to 
providing the A.L.A. offices with about 50 per cent more space, the trustees of the A.L.A. 
Endowment Fund expect that use of $200,000 of the fund for purchase of the building 
will save the A.L.A. from $3000-$5000 annually. Loss of interest on $200,000 is com- 
pensated to this extent by the saving in office rent. A picture of the building, which used 
to be the old Cyrus McCormick home, appeared in the June 1945 Bulletin. Here are 


some interior shots. 
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Address at the Fourth General Session 
in Buffalo, June 21, 1046 


Science and the Human Spirit 


Davip E. LIniIeENTHAL 


HE DOMINANT FACT of our time is 
the towering place of the machine, 
of applied science, in the lives of 
mankind. And the great issue of our time, 
with which we the peoples of the whole 
world will be at grips day in and day out 
for the rest of our lives, is simply this: Are 
machines and science to be used to degrade 
man and to destroy him, or to augment the 
dignity and nobility of humankind? How 
can men use and direct science and the ma- 
chine so as to further the well-being of all 
men and the flowering of the human spirit? 
From this issue no one who lives today 
can escape. It reaches into the lives of 
every one of us, old and young, rich and 
poor, the scholar, the housewife, the librar- 
ian, the chemist; it must be faced by the 
clergyman, the professor, and the physi- 
cian no less than by the businessman and 
public official. For this is the kind of 
world we live in—the world of the machine 
—and this is the issue of our time. 
Standing always at the elbow of each 
delegate at the Security Council meetings, 
always present and voting at the confer- 
ence tables of this troubled world is this 








(Mz. Liuentuar, a native of Morton, IIl., has 
degrees from DePauw University and from Harvard. 
He is a member of the Illinois and Tennessee bars 
and, before becoming a director of the T.V.A. in 
1933, practiced law in Chicago. He is now chairman 
of the T.V.A. and is the author of T..4.; Democ- 
racy on the March. Recently he served as chairman 
of the committee on international control of atomic 
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same issue: for whose benefit the machine? 
Cross the seas and the shadow of the ques- 
tion has preceded you—to the valley of 
China’s Yangtze River, to the rising fac- 
tories of Bombay, to the oil fields of Iran. 
Geography and language differ, but the 
question and the struggle are everywhere 
in essence the same. 

Is science good, is the machine good, or 
is it evil? 

To some people modern technology is 
plainly evil. To them the more gadgets, 
the more unpalatable is life. The more 
things we produce, the faster we can travel ; 
the more complex machines we invent, the 
nearer (they assert) we move to the edge 
of a bottomless pit. They ask: “Is not mech- 
anized war the inevitable fruit of tech- 
nology? Are not the atomic bomb and the 
dread whispers of bacteriological warfare 
the ultimate proof that modern applied sci- 
ence is a curse, an unmitigated blight?” 
They say: “Let us cease learning more of 
the world, let scientists stop their restless 
curiosity of what lies behind nature’s iron 
curtain.” ‘They are homesick for a simpler 
life, before the days when man produced 
so much and knew so much. They want to 
flee. But where and how? They cannot 
say. They cry out against science and the 
machine and call them evil; but their voices 
are the voices of despair and defeat. 

There are others of our contemporaries 
who have an almost opposite view of the 
machine. You will find them all over 
the world. What they say is exuberant and 


es 
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uncritical. “Of course technology is good. 
Does it not produce more and more things, 
and is not production an end in itself?” 
They worship the machine. Efficiency is 
their god. The managerial elite are their 
high priests. To quiet the squirming of 
those who find this view of things too cold 
and inhuman, they broadcast radio pro- 
grams full of the romance of gadgets; they 
fill the slick magazines with odes to a 
chromium bathtub. 

“Of course,” they say, “Of course the 
machine is good, for it provides new sensa- 
tions—sensations of speed and motion and 
power, the excitement of new buttons to 
press. What does it matter,” they say, 
“that technology is so used that men have 
less and less voice in their destiny, that the 
complex of modern facts that now affect 
their lives are obscured and kept from them 
so that they can be controlled and their 
wills frustrated?” All this is quite unim- 
machine-worshippers 


portant, these 


“When assembly lines cut costs, when pro- 


say. 


duction curves are upward—those are the 
important things; let’s not agonize over the 
effect of the machine on the human spirit, 
on the freedom of men.” 

Technology, they seem to say, is above 
good and evil. If the spirit of man balks, 
if the yearning to be human increases cost 
of production—well, then, man must be 
redesigned to fit the assembly line, not the 
assembly line revised for man. ‘The super- 
technologists of the world are prepared to 


recreate man in the image of the machine. 


Both Good and Evil 


] VENTURE to say that neither of these 
of the defeatist or the technolater 





views 
The machine 
It is good 
It is evil 


—will appeal to most of us. 
is neither good nor evil in itself. 
only when man uses it for good. 
only if he puts it to evil purposes. 

The machine can, of course, be so used 


as to degrade and enslave man. It can be 
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used to exhaust the land and, with it, the 
dignity of human existence of those who live 
on the land; it can poison the air, fou] the 
streams, devastate the forests, and thereby 
doom men and women and children to the 
degradation of great poverty. It can open 
—and it has opened—wider the doors of 
human opportunity ; it can nourish the spirit 
of men. Technology can be used to elimi- 
nate filth and congestion and disease, to 
strengthen the soil, to conserve the forests, 


The ma- 


chine can be so used as to make men free 


to humanize man’s environment. 


as they have never been free before. 

We have a choice—that is the shining 
fact of our time. What we must come to 
understand—and it is the burden of my 
words here—that if we are but wise enough 
and determined, if we the people have 
the knowledge and the facts on which our 
choices in the use of science can be founded, 
we can control the machine and make it 
serve for good. We are not powerless. We 
have it in our hands to use science to aug- 
ment the dignity of human existence. We 
need not be carried irresistibly into the 
abyss by forces beyond our control. We 
are not inert objects on a wave of the future. 

That modern man can completely change 
and improve his environment is a matter 
of common observation. Perhaps as well 
known an illustration as any in America is 
what has happened in the Tennessee Valley 
since Congress set up T.V.A. as a public 


development corporation. 


The TV.A. 


N A SINGLE DECADE a region larger than 

England has been substantially altered. 
The great Tennessee River now is changed: 
twenty-six huge dams make it do what it’s 
told to do. The land is changed—millions 
of acres—and forests and woodlands; new 
factories, large and small; barges on the 
new river channel; slopes once dead and 
hideous with gullies now fruitful and green 
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to the sun, secure with pastures and mead- 
ows; electric pumps in farmyards; new 
local and regional libraries (for which we 
have your incoming President’s, Miss Roth- 
rock’s, efforts largely to thank) ; state parks 
and county health facilities—these and 
many other changes make it a new valley 
today. The job of development is not done, 
of course—such a task never is—but it is 
well on the way. It is one more demonstra- 
tion that modern technical and managerial 
skills and tools can control nature and 
change the physical setting of our life in 





almost any way we choose—there is the 
point!—in whatever way we as a people 
choose. 
Striking Changes 

rPIHESE CHANGES—these physical changes 

—strike the eye. “They are unmistak- 
able evidence of what can be done. Equally 
impressive are the statistics of increased pro- 
duction of farm and factory, of rising indi- 
vidual income among people who have 
suffered under shockingly sparse incomes. 
Indeed, by every recognized index of tech- 
nical progress the Tennessee Valley region 
has advanced more rapidly than did the 
country as a whole in the past twelve years. 
But what is really significant in the valley 
This American 
experiment has fortified the confidence of 
many people that men need not be chained 


to the wheel of technology, that man can 


of the Tennessee is this: 


use the machine in the interest of human 
welfare. 

From all parts of our country and from 
more than fifty different countries men and 
women of distinction and serious purpose 
have visited the T'.V.A. in the last two 
years. They have not only seen T.V.A.’s 
chemical plants at Muscle Shoals produce 
new products that bring life to a dying soil ; 
they have also seen how a new hope and 
faith return to people living on that soil, 
have seen men’s pride and their human 
dignity strengthened as their soil was 


strengthened. They have seen dams rise 
which not only conquer floods but conquer, 
too, the fear in men’s hearts of death and 
destruction by mad waters. ‘They have 
not only seen the once wasted energies of 
a great river turned into electricity, but 
they have also seen the way that electricity 
has put an end to degrading drudgery in 
tens of thousands of homes—the same source 
of electricity, ironically enough, that at 
nearby Oak Ridge helped make the atomic 
bomb that annihilated the people of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. They have seen busi- 
nessmen, farmers, laborers—all kinds of 
men and women—joining together, without 
coercion or nursing, to apply the lessons 
of technology to the building of their region 
and in that common purpose have seen 
many of them become better neighbors, 
kinder and more generous and more co- 
operative human beings. 


Community Changes 


UT EVEN this is only part of the story 
B of change. For new life is stirring in 
the roots of local community institutions: a 
new initiative is strengthening community 
agencies to promote the people’s common 
interests—locally financed rural libraries, 
public health services, town planning boards, 
county fire protection units, state conserva- 
tion boards concerned with stream pollu- 
tion and public parks, and so on. These 
are but first returns of this burgeoning 
sense of community responsibility, which is 
but another way of saying, an ethical con- 
cern of one man for the well-being of his 
neighbor. 

Because it happens to be the illustration 
with which I am personally most familiar, 
I have pointed to the Tennessee Valley as 
one bit of American evidence that it can 
be done, that men can use technology in the 
interest of the human spirit. It does not 
make the demonstration less relevant that 
only a beginning has been made in that 
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valley, that the people of the valley realize 
what a long, long way there is yet to travel. 
And it should surely not be necessary to 
utter the warning that no one should re- 
gard the T.V.A. or any other single effort 
in this direction as a cure-all, as a single 
way out. The paths are many, and T.V.A. 
is but one of them moving toward the same 
goal. 

We have a choice. 
liberately and consciously whether the ma- 
But that choice 
will not be exercised on a single occasion, 


We 


will move from decision to decision, from is- 


We can choose de- 
chine or man comes first. 
surrounded by spectacle and drama. 


sue to issue, and, as I said at the outset, you 
and I and all of us will be in the midst of 
this struggle for the rest of our days. 


Must Have Faith in People 


N SUCH A SETTING it is clear that gen- 
] eralizations have only a limited useful- 
ness. But there is one such generalization 
that I should like to advance because I be- 
lieve it is useful. It is this: We cannot 
master the machine in the interest of the 
human spirit unless we have a faith in peo- 
ple. This is the foundation of everything. 
The rock upon which all these efforts rest 
must be a deep and abiding faith in human 
beings—which is a faith in the supreme 
worth of life. 
to the dignity and integrity of human ex- 





The machine can only add 


istence if it is deliberately used in further- 
ance of such faith in people, which is but 
another way of saying that technology must 
It is the 
purpose for which the machine is used, and 


have a moral, an ethical purpose. 


the methods pursued in carrying out that 
purpose, that determine whether technology 
is likely to further human well-being or to 
threaten it. 

As an administrator I have a professional 


But the 


one I have just proposed I am quite willing 


allergy to broad generalizations. 


to stand upon, broad as it is, and to add 
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the comment that it applies not only to the 
United States but to those undeveloped re. 
gions of the world that even now are laying 
plans for changes through technology on a 
scale and intensity heretofore unknown, 
Great schemes of development are being 
unfolded for China and India and Siberia 
and Latin America and the Near East— 
regions technology and science have hardly 
And we are asked: “But does it 
really matter what means are adopted to 
bring science to the countless millions of 


touched. 


physically wretched who live in these un- 
developed lands? 
that the purpose of such development may 
not be for human welfare? Does it matter 
really that the people concerned are not to 
have available the information with which 


Does it really matter 


to make their own choices, are not to have 
a genuine voice in this new destiny that sci- 
ence and the machine can bring? In brief, 
does it matter whether the purpose and the 
means are moral and ethical?” Matter? 
Indeed, it matters! Nothing matters more 
profoundly. 


A Belief in Humankind 


PURPOSE of furthering human well- 
being, and ways and means calcv- 
lated to give men a basis for making their 
own decisions—these are founded on a be 
lief in humankind. And note that the very 
act of faith in the essential goodness of men 
furthers that goodness, just as disbelief in 
men, a faint faith in the divine potentialities 
of the human spirit, will of itself make men 
less worthy of faith. This is not mere 
rhetoric; these are the ultimate realities 
It is by putting to practical use these reali- 
ties that science and technology, by our 
deliberate choice, may be made to end hope- 
less poverty and widespread disease and 
bring a new era of fraternity among the 
peoples of the earth. 
Let me illustrate what I mean by mak 
ing “practical” application of a faith m 
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men. There are many such illustrations; 
let me again draw upon one with which I 
am familiar and that is of considerable cur- 
rent importance: I refer to the field of 
atomic energy and more particularly to 4 
Report on the International Control of 
Atomic Energy’ made public by our State 
Department on March 28. This report 
was written by a five-man board of con- 
sultants, on which I had the privilege of 
serving as chairman. 


Atomic Bomb Proposals 


HE PROPOSALS my associates and I ad- 
7 for a world atomic development 
authority, described in detail in our report, 
have been approved by the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State; 
on June 14, they were presented to the 
world as the basis of American policy in 
the eloquent and moving address of Bernard 
Baruch, American delegate to the U.N. 
Commission on Atomic Energy. We would 
be less than human if we did not acknowl- 
edge deep gratification in the knowledge 
that the report over which my four col- 
leagues and I groaned and sweat blood night 
and day for two weary months is serving a 
useful purpose in the development of Ameri- 
can policy. The task of seeking agreement 
that faces Mr. Baruch and the other mem- 
bers of the international commission is a 
supremely difficult one at best; it will be 
made a possible one only if there is an un- 
derstanding of the essentials of the problem 
by the peoples of the world, reached by the 
widest possible public discussion of the prob- 
lem with which they are wrestling. This 
is an issue that directly affects every man, 
woman, and child in the world. We must 
all share in the responsibility of a wise, a 
humane, and a morally sound conclusion. 

My four associates and I advanced a spe- 
cific plan that we believe, if put into effect 


* The Report may be secured from the U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 20¢. 
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by the peoples of the world, could provide 
security against the evil applications of sci- 
ence’s latest great discovery—the release of 
atomic energy. At the same time, our pro- 
posals also point a way to promote the 
almost limitless beneficial applications of 
atomic energy in the alleviation of human 
suffering, the uncovering of new knowl- 
edge about this beautiful and complex 
world, the harnessing of new sources of 
energy for the relief of drudgery and pov- 
erty. Our plan seeks to eliminate the sur- 
prise use of atomic weapons; it seeks to 
create deterrents to aggression and to de- 
velop patterns of cooperation between men 
in which lie the only lasting hope for the 
elimination of war itself. Our proposal 
seeks to reach these ends not merely through 
suppression or punishment by an interna- 
tional armed force but by calling forth and 
utilizing the constructive impulses of men. 


Making Bomb Illegal 
T; URGE seriously that the world rest 


its hopes for eliminating the atomic 
bomb entirely upon making the bomb illegal 
(“outlawing” it, as the phrase has it) and 
providing legal machinery for drastic pun- 
ishment of violations—such a proposition, 
if sincerely offered, is, it seems to me, dewy- 
eyed, naive, and ignorant of the realities of 
human nature. (Let me make it clear that 
this comment is general, and not directed 
specifically to the initial proposals on atomic 
control made recently in New York by the 
Russians or to any other particular pro- 
posals. I refer to the principle itself.) 
That this preoccupation with the nega- 
tive aspects of eliminating war is naive is 
illustrated by a wireless press account in 
the New York Times for June 20. A dis- 
tinguished British lawyer was quoted as 
saying that under international law war 
has already been “outlawed,” ever since the 
Kellogg Pact of 1928 (to which we were 
parties) ; as a matter of law it is still in 
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force, he said. The League of Nations, he 
went on to say, was an “admirable mecha- 
nism,” and war came “not because of any 
deficiency in the law. The war took place 
because of the inactivity of international 
But why were international police 


The dispatch does not quote the 


police.” 

inactive ? 
great jurist on this, although this is per- 
haps the real point. Is it because when a 
crisis comes suppressive and policelike ac- 
tivities taken alone and relied upon exclu- 
sively are no foundation for peace? It 
seems clear to me that we must seize upon, 
emphasize, and make use of the affirmative, 
the creative opportunities, if we would be 
practical in our efforts to eliminate atomic 
weapons. 

Not Unrealistic 


Y AssociATEs and I did not share the 
M feeling that to build the edifice of 
peace upon a foundation of man’s creative 
impulses is unrealistic, when in truth noth- 
ing is realistic that ignores man’s spiritual 
nature. In describing the criteria we laid 
down to guide us in devising a plan for in- 
ternational control of atomic energy we said 


—lI quote from our report— 


To be genuinely effective for security, the 
plan must be one that is not wholly negative, 
suppressive, and policelike. We are not deal- 
ing simply with a military or scientific problem 
but with a problem in statecraft and the 
ways of the human spirit. Therefore the 
plan must be one that will tend to develop 
the beneficial possibilities of atomic energy 
and encourage the growth of fundamental 
knowledge, stirring the constructive and 
imaginative impulses of rather than 
merely concentrating on the defensive and 
negative. It should, in short, be a plan that 
to the promise of man’s future well- 
as well as to his security... . 


men 


looks 
being 

As to this Report on the International 
Control of Atomic Energy, let me add this 
further word. This board of consultants 
was made up of five men who have not been 


permitted the luxury of irresponsible gen- 
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‘ 
eralization and wishful thinking, There 
were three responsible leaders of busines: 


a famous scientist; and your speaker, who 
is not a stranger to the tough and ugly 
problems of public administration. I hope 
all of you will take time to read this re. 
port in full so that you can see how we 
proposed putting the principle of faith jy 
men to practical use, not only because of 
the desperately urgent importance of inter. 
national action in respect to atomic energy, 
but for the light it throws, in a concrete 
case, on the broader problem I have de. 
scribed at the outset of my address as the 
dominating issue of our time: How can man 
put science to work for good rather than 
for evil? 
The Responsibility for Technology 

E CANNOT think of science and tech- 
W nology as apart from those who direct 
its course and use, and define the purposes 
for which it is put. That is a towering | 
responsibility. I say to you that that re 
sponsibility for the purpose and direction of | 
technology may safely be entrusted only to 
those who have a deep faith in the human 
spirit, to whom the interests of human be- 
ings come first. 

That responsibility is mot safe with men 
in public life or private undertakings who | 
think the people are dumb oxen (“dopes’ 
is the current word), to whom people are 
only a market—a labor market with which 
to make the gadgets, a political market to 
be cajoled and organized and voted. To 
them the people of a democracy have little 
capacity to choose wisely; the people are t0 | 
be circumvented, not consulted ; tolerated, 
not trusted. 

‘Contrast that with technology shaped 
and directed by a belief in people, a beliet 
in the ethical and moral responsibility o 
technology. 

A few illustrations of how an ethical pur 
pose affects the use of technical knowledge 
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may be useful. Such instances are all 
ground us, in private business and public 
enterprises—for bear in mind that the line 
| am drawing is not between public under- 
takings and private business. ‘Take the case 
of certain owners of a large forest in a 
Tennessee Valley county. Most of the 
people of the county depend upon that 
forest and its products. If the forests were 
cut down and depleted for a quick cash re- 
turn, a whole people would be impoverished. 
The owning company has no legal obliga- 
tion to the people of the county. But today 
the owners use the advances of technical 
knowledge to harvest that timber wisely, 
not recklesslt to slash it down in a 
year or two. The forest thus is on the way 
to becoming a permanent asset of the com- 
munity, not the site of a ghost town and 
stranded people. ‘The owners have shown 
good business judgment—enlightened judg- 
ment, and in so doing they have accepted 
and acted upon a moral responsibility to 
human beings in the continued use and en- 
joyment of the resources of nature. Take 
another example: The T.V.A. has large 
laboratories and plants for the discovery and 
production of fertilizing minerals for the 
soil, We use research and scientific knowl- 
edge to produce phosphatic fertilizers that 
will not exhaust the farmer’s land in the 
interest of an immediate cash return. In- 
stead they will strengthen the soil and en- 
courage a growth of grasses to protect it 
against erosion. Most important, phos- 
phate minerals in the soil multiply the 
choices the farmer can make in the way he 
may put his land to use. Wider choice is 
greater freedom—freedom brought to the 
farmer, in part, by technology. One more 
illustration, that of a well-known business- 
man who insists that technical skills be 
utilized to solve the problems of bad hous- 
ing and inadequate medical care, of the 
inhuman consequences of some forms of 
assembly-line production. These are ethical 


considerations, as well as economic and 
managerial, in the use of the machine. 
ethical 
observe, stem from the dissemination and 
application of knowledge—a knowledge 
of what men can make science and the ma- 
chine do for them. Freedom, freedom 
to choose, is meaningless unless there is this 
knowledge of alternatives. Knowledge of 
how science and technology can be used is 
at the very core of our modern opportunity 
to put science to work for human well-being 
rather than spiritual destruction. 

Let me restate: We do have a choice. 
On the one hand it is clear that science in 
evil hands can make us slaves—well-fed 
perhaps, but more pathetic for that fact. On 
the other hand it is plain that men can use 
science and the machine to further human 
freedom and the development of human per- 
sonality. But how the machine shall be 
used will be determined by choices made by 
the people—choices that are genuine only if 
the people have a woice in those choices and 
knowledge of their alternatives. And the 
means whereby the people exercise a real 
choice depends upon a sacred and inviolable 
process, the dissemination of knowledge. 


W ell-Poisoners 


NOWLEDGE, yes. But that knowledge 
Bc be open to all, and it must be 
pure, undefiled by well-poisoners. Those 
who think of the people as “dopes,’’ who 
think of them only as customers or as cir- 
culation statistics or as “sales volume” or as 
votes to be collected—these cynics don’t 
want people to know what their alternatives 
the well-poisoners, the 


These consequences, you will 


are. They are 
people’s chief enemies, the professional ob- 
scurers of the facts that the people need in 
order to make their choice, in order to 
bring science and the machine into that rela- 
tion to their lives that they desire. 

For faith in the people must have as its 
corollaries faith in the facts, faith in knowl- 
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edge, faith in the free flow of ideas, faith in book-burners, the disbelievers in the divine } 
the integrity and purity of the source of and spiritual nature of men, the wise guys 
knowledge. In short, faith in education and smart hombres, the advocates at home 
and the processes of education. Man can and abroad of compulsion and force—they 
effectively choose to put science and the ma-__ will never willingly permit the people to 
chine to his ethical and spiritual purposes know what science can do for them. 
only if he has this knowledge. Those who have a faith in people must 
The people must know what they can take upon themselves this responsibility to 
make science do for them. The people must keep the wellsprings of knowledge clear, | 
have access to more than the slick literature to keep them open to all who come witha 
of synthetic “build-ups.” The cynics, the thirst to know. 


Library Development Fund — Final ‘Kesults 


Total Per Cent Total Per Cent | 


State Contributed of Goal State Contributed of Goal 
MN oon ees $ 371.87 57 DOW FOTBOY 6 occcecxs 2,964.33 71 
Arizona ..... id 135.38 36 New Mexico ........ 284.95 114 
Arkansas .. ee 642.01 134 Sar 9,112.32 58 
ere ree 7,314.70 89 North Carolina ..... 2,206.30 100 
Colorado ....... aa 452.99 42 North Dakota ....... 483.57 121 | 
Conmecticut «........ 1,459.06 66 Se eraicica aac s sia 9,278.83 106 
Delaware . ‘ 244.76 75 CORTRONEE cock dace 466.76 48 
District of Columbia . 1,734.29 50 Ree eee 1,417.31 118 
PS Give pawenwelcns 450.29 42 Pennsylvania ........ 2,886.80 52 
Georgia . %,339:75 95 Putte Bice ....00%.. 113.98 114 
Hawaii . 250.72 125 Rhode Island ....... 269.65 35 
Idaho ... 220.27 58 South Carolina ...... 839.48 87 
SE. Siege cee aes 5,077.00 49 South Dakota ....... 259.56 75 
FOGIGES sinks. .sissss Segoe 81 Wemnemet .i6sctcn. 1,030.68 59 
Iowa . a 2,196.40 126 ME. sive sercaaine tes 4,000. 53 114 

Se ee 820.90 55 Utah ............... 806.89 147 
Kentucky bic ates 865.70 85 WOME ccna Kor eins 417.42 104 
LOUiMOMA oie cdceess 1,952.44 150 WEE os. so seas 665.71 46 
Maine ’ 249.03 2 Washington ........ 2,275.22 149 } 
ree 1,114.90 7 West Virginia ...... 702.46 117 
Massachusetts . 2,915.41 47 WEINER, kis oo vs sso 1,446.41 48 } 
Michigan .... ~ 30 5247-94 118 WEEN ook so sicins 173.29 69 
eT ee 2,953-97 104 Overseas .........--. 114.23 ie 
Mississippi . Piss 517.52 118 ; seen 

Missouri .... ees 3,036.98 116 $88,088.26 

DD Gade ex venus 163.13 43 Publishers 3. ...06505 350.00" 

PUROUNEE 6 ohs. woo mwdn 755.81 77 ——— 

Nevada ... peti 27.96 14 $88,438.26 

New Hampshire ... 351.65 46 


1 Since May 1. $16,215 contributed by publishers before that date has been prorated among the states. 
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Mrs. Douglas Spoke at the Second General 
Session in Buffalo, June 18 


Rural Libraries in America 


Emity Tarr DoucGLas 


ERE I come bearing coals to New- 
castle. But if an expert is one 
who is seldom in doubt and often 

in error, then perhaps I can properly ad- 
dress you trained librarians on the library 
demonstration bill. However, I shall as- 
sume that you are familiar with the general 
purposes and features of the Hill-Douglas 
bill. 

You know that the reason Congress can 
concern itself with your library service is 
the federal aid provision. Under this bill 
the national treasury could for the first 
time offer cooperating states a minimum of 
$25,000 a year or up to $50,000 additional, 
if the states chose to match the amount. 
This project would run for four years. In 
other words it is a short-term demonstration 
program and does not open the issue of the 
merits of a permanent federal aid policy for 
library support. State library agencies 
would work out and submit their own plans 
for the work, thereby tailoring the proj- 
ect to their needs and not being forced into 
any uniform federal strait-jacket. 

You know that the plan is gaining sup- 
port and the General Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs, the Grange, the Farm Bureau, 








(Mas. Dovcras, the daughter of Lorado Taft, was 
born in Chicago and attended the University of Chi- 
cago. She is a member at large of the 79th Congress, 
representing Illinois, and is active in the Illinois 
League of Women Voters and in the Red Cross. 
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and the Farmers’ Union have all endorsed 
it. Newspapers from Maine to Florida, 
from California to Minnesota and Texas 
are plugging for it in their editorials, and 
the Washington Post is just one of the out- 
standing papers which is taking the lead in 
this matter. 

This last month, moreover, the Senate 
Subcommittee on Education and Labor held 
a most successful hearing. The eloquence 
of the witnesses assembled by Paul Howard, 
director of your National Relations Office, 
was persuasive, and the committee not only 
gave the project its unanimous approval but 
it voted to extend the service to five instead 
of four years and raise the maximum allow- 
ance to $75,000. Senator Hill’s committee 
has given the measure an auspicious start. 

You also know, far better than I, from 
on-the-spot experience, the need of this 
demonstration work. We cannot be com- 
placent about our great American oppor- 
tunities when we recall that a fourth of our 
people, thirty-five millions, have no access 
whatsoever to libraries. We cannot cease 
stressing the fact that a relatively small 
expenditure, implementing well-developed 
plans setting up proper-sized administrative 
areas, branch libraries, service stations, and 
bookmobiles, can bring world thought— 
world culture, if you please—to isolated 
farms. Nor can our urban communities 
with their modern equipment and enormous 
resources feel that this is not their problem, 
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too. If modern science has shrunk this 
earth into one world, how much more cer- 
tain is it that these United States are also 
one land. Today’s citizens of Buffalo, 
New York, Detroit, Chicago, and San 
Francisco were yesterday living on some 
farm or playing in a smaller town which 
had no city advantages. 

In a sense libraries are yeast for all 
the worth-while life of a community. Their 
illumine 


They are 


services are supplementary and 
every civic and cultural project. 

not competitive with other agencies but en- 
The scope of a 
country if the students 
cannot supplement their reading beyond the 


rich the work of each. 
school is meager 
one or more basic texts. A child lacks an 
essential of growth in our modern world if 
he is cut off from the intellectual leaven 


of a library. 
Adult Education 


DULT EDUCATION, similarly, becomes 
A impossible without recourse to books. 
The wide-awake citizen is crippled in the 
pursuit of his interest if he cannot check 
his own experience against that of others, 
whether that interest lies in farming, health, 
child care, canning, vocational guidance, sci- 
ence, or politics. In a country where we, 
the people, are the government, it is neces- 
sary that should be authoritative 
information available throughout every sec- 
In an era of vast and 


there 


tion of the land. 
swift changes, it is imperative that the citi- 
zens have material to keep abreast of the 
times. 

A great man’s words are apt to be time- 
less. Jefferson once said, “Enlighten the 
people generally, and tyranny and oppres- 
sions of body and mind will vanish like 
spirits at the dawn of day.” ‘That advice 
stands good today. Jefferson could not have 
anticipated the development of the modern 
library but, as these quotations clearly indi- 


cate, he realized the importance of some 
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such instrument to the maintenance of our 
liberties and our democratic government, 

Since in our democracy we insist upon 
the participation of citizens in the deci- 
sions of government, free and universal 
library service is essential. Most of ou 
rural population, however, is without |j- 
brary service, both because they do not 
know what libraries can do for their wel- 
fare and, more important, because they 
do not know how easily libraries can be 
This lack of 
knowledge about libraries is also typical of 
I am sure that the 
same situation exists in state legislatures, 
and other 


made available for them. 
many Congressmen. 


among county commissioners 
local officials. 

It seems to me, as an outsider, that this 
points to one basic program in which you 
should You should 
capitalize upon the latent goodwill that 
exists for libraries and establish definite 


public relations programs in every com- 


librarians engage. 


munity. You owe this service to the nation 
for you are the only people who really know 
what libraries are and what they should be, 
who know the value of the services that they 
can give to people in the country as well 
as in the city. You should convince, not the 
Congress especially, but the people as a 
whole, that libraries are essential to each 
individual’s welfare and happiness. 


A Public Relations Program 
~ should launch a public rela- 


tions program to personalize the re- 
lationship between libraries and_ people. 
Each person who enjoys the benefits of a 
library should be made to realize what those 
benefits are and should be induced to take 
advantage of them. Each person who does 
not have access to a library should be made 
to realize what he is missing. 
The services of a library should be pre- 
sented in their most appealing aspects. The 
bookmobile is an example of a service which 
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you have developed with too little fanfare. 
To the average person the idea of bringing 
books on wheels into every village and into 
the countryside has an irresistibly romantic 
appeal. Wherever you have really capital- 
ized upon this appeal your library extension 
movement has prospered. There are numer- 
ous other library services which can be 
glamorized successfully. Books for the 
bedridden, story hours for children, great 
literature for farm boys, the poor man’s 
university, intellectual stimulus for the 
ambitious, and a host of others which are 
real services can arouse enthusiasm every- 
where. 

Under the leadership of the American 
Library Association a good start has been 
made on such a program. ‘The Friends of 
the Library groups are one phase of it. The 
establishment of your Washington office 
and state federal relations committees is 
another phase. The really effective phase 
is, I believe, only partly developed. This 
is constant selling of the library idea by in- 
dividual librarians and by trustees and their 
friends. 
those aspects of library work which catch 
the imagination and which can be used to 


Each one of you should know 


gain a sympathetic hearing for your whole 
tory of library service. Each of you should 
work individually to see that the values 
of libraries are thoroughly understood. No 
one can do this as well as librarians and 
trustees, for no one else has your knowledge 
To a friend of libraries 
it seems that this is simply a part of the 
duty of the librarian as a good citizen. To 
those of us who have become convinced of 
the high purpose of the library movement 
and who are trying in our own way to help 
you achieve that purpose, to help bring an 
equal chance for knowledge and compe- 
tence, for culture and beauty to every 
American, regardless of his wealth or place 
of residence—such individual help would 
be of immeasurable value, 


of these values. 


In my study connected with the introduc- 
tion of H.R. 5742—the Public Library 
Service Demonstration Bill—I have be- 
come aware of a number of things about 
rural library service. I have been appalled 
at the discrepancies existing between library 
service of the various states and within in- 
dividual states. It seems that, in the very 
areas where we need the best libraries, the 
poorest facilities exist. States which have 
fewest bookstores, poorest schools, the 
smallest amount of reading material avail- 
able through commercial channels, also have 
fewer libraries. 

I have also found that it is from these 
areas that the population of our wealthy 
states and great cities is being renewed. 
For this reason I have concluded that the 
provision of adequate educational oppor- 
tunities, such as libraries, for rural America 
and for depressed areas is of value to cities 
and to wealthy areas as well. 


A Bright Picture 


N SPITE of present conditions, however, 
| it seems to me that there is much reason 
for optimism in the library picture of the 
nation. Your profession has developed tech- 
niques for the distribution of books and 
library services that promise well for the 
future. The establishment of larger units 
of service, such as county and regional 
libraries, in rural areas seems to be an ex- 
cellent administrative device for solving 
some problems. The principle of state aid 
which, I understand, has been established 
in approximately twenty states is of 
great importance to rural library service. 
Whether or not federal aid will be of 
equal importance in the future still re- 
mains to be seen. The bookmobile is a 
tremendously important technical develop- 
ment. Demonstrations such as those in 
Illinois and Louisiana will undoubtedly be 
very effective in facilitating rural library 


development, 
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Planning for universal library coverage 
on a state-wide basis such as has occurred 
in Michigan, Illinois, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Vermont, and many other states 


should result in great improvement. The 
interest in pamphlets, films, discussion 
groups, work with clubs, etc., should 


bring new effectiveness to library work. 
The sum of these achievements is impressive 
to an outsider looking at the library move- 
ment. 


Friendly Criticism 
y I MAY be permitted some constructive 
and friendly criticism, I will say that 
there are two ways in which rural library 


service as it now exists must be improved if 
it is to reach its full development. The first 
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has been mentioned. A vigorous, unified 
public relations program involving every- 
one connected with rural libraries should 
be established. Secondly, the type of sery. 
ice given by rural libraries should be brought 
closer to your own ideals and objectives, 
Rural libraries should become more cop. 
cerned with rural and national problems and 
less concerned with trivia. 

The library demonstration bill is an ef. 
fort to help in some of these problems, It 
is based upon the belief that rural library 
service has reached such a stage of perfec. 
tion that it can be demonstrated to the na- 
tion with confidence. It is believed that 
such a demonstration will be so convincing 
that people will insist upon a permanent 
program of rural library service. 





In Memory of ‘Fessie Gay Uan (leve 


HE COLLECTION of children’s books which Jessie Gay Van Cleve assembled through 
T the years has recently been given to the children’s room of her home town library, 
the Peter White Public Library in Marquette, Mich., where she held her first library 
position. Many friends of Miss Van Cleve have long wished to find some way of honor- 
ing her memory. Now that opportunity has come. It is suggested that those friends 
who wish to do so make possible the addition of more fine children’s books to the Marquette 
children’s library. A special book plate will be used for Miss Van Cleve’s books and for 
those given in her memory. 

Checks should be made out to the Peter White Public Library and should be mailed to 
Phyllis S$. Rankin, librarian, Peter White Public Library, Marquette, Mich. 

During her long years as children’s literature specialist on the staff of the Booklist and 
through her many classes in colleges and universities in all parts of the country not only 
librarians but authors, juvenile editors, publishers, and many parents gained an increased 
understanding of the importance of fine children’s books and of the qualities and character- 
istics which make good children’s books. 
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Address Delivered at the Second General 
Session, Buffalo, June 18 


A Program of Reading in War 


and Peace 


WILLIAM H. QuUARTERMAN 


MERICANS have become increasingly 

accustomed to a life which contains 

a plentiful and varied supply of 

recreational activities, and they need them 

even more when they become soldiers and 

are scattered to the four corners of the 
world. 

It is the responsibility of the Special Serv- 
ices Division of the War Department to 
provide such leisure-time activities for 
soldiers. This division is divided into three 
major services: (1) the Army Exchange 
Service; (2) the Army Motion Picture 
Service; and (3) the Army Athletic and 
Recreation Service. 

I am sure each one of you has heard of 
the Army post exchanges where a soldier 
can purchase everything from a banana 
split to camera film. 

The Motion Picture Service provides 
movies nightly, or at least three nights a 








€Cor. QuarterMaN, who was born in Georgia, re- 
ceived his A.B. and L.L.B. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. He was appointed to West Point 
through his native state, and has also graduated from 
the Field Artillery School, Battery Officers Course; 
Chemical Warfare School, Line and Staff Officers 
Course; and the Command and General Staff School. 
He served as a second lieutenant of infantry in World 
War I. During World War II he was chief of the 
Army Athletic and Recreation Service, Special Services 
Division, Headquarters of the Army Service Forces, 
in Washington, which position he now holds. 
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week, to all soldiers stationed in posts, 
hospitals, or even on lonely outposts. 

The third section of the Special Services 
Division, the Army Athletic and Recrea- 
tion Service, embraces a number of impor- 
tant branches. Among them are athletics, 
handicrafts, entertainment, and 
libraries. Many civilians are surprised that 
the Army should place such emphasis on 
programs that are not of a military nature. 
However, long ago it was learned that 
idleness and boredom lead invariably to 


music, 


demoralization. 

With the end of the war and increased 
leisure for soldiers, the need for such wide- 
range programs has increased. Books and 
magazines have played a tremendous part 
in providing recreation and entertainment 
for our troops. They have provided a 
friend when a man was lonely, given him 
stimulation when he was bored, helped 
him to take his mind off his problems, 
broadened his horizon, fortified his spirit, 
and deepened his understanding. 

The Library Branch, Special Services 
Division, will continue to be the War 
Department agency that is responsible for 
recreational library activities in the peace- 
time Army. It will continue to provide 
over-all planning and supervision of the, 
Army library service program. Its function 
is twofold: first, to see that all soldiers are 
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provided with the latest, best, and most 
popular books available to civilians, as well 
as Current magazines and other reading and 
reference materials for their recreation and 
information; and second, to see that ade- 
quate library service under the supervision 
of professionally trained librarians is es- 
tablished and maintained at all large posts, 
camps, and hospitals. 

In Continental United 
Army language, the Zone of the Interior, 


States, or, in 


there have been established a network of 


hospital libraries. There are 


four 


post and 


approximately hundred professional 
Army librarians operating the larger in- 
stallation libraries. Smaller libraries are 
operated by nonprofessional civilians or sol- 
diers under the direct supervision of the 
service command librarian, who has general 
supervision over all library service within 
More than four- 


teen million books have been distributed to 


each service command. 


Army libraries in this country since 1940. 


Traveling Libraries 


ESIDES fixed libraries in posts and hos- 
B the 
traveling libraries composed of a number of 


pitals, library service employs 
books in boxes equipped with shelves. These 
traveling libraries circulate within one serv- 
ice command or overseas theatre, traveling 
from small installation to small installa- 
tion. They usually comprise approximately 
one hundred books per box and one box 
stays at an installation approximately two 
months. After all box libraries complete 
the circuit within the command, they are 
absorbed into the last library’s permanent 
collection and new traveling library collec- 
tions are purchased, assembled, and shipped 
out of the headquarters to begin the circuit 
to small installation libraries. 

Overseas library service differs from the 
service in this country in that there are 
fewer fixed libraries and more emphasis 


is placed on mobile book collections. Every 
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known type of traveling library service i 
being used. Bookmobiles are popular in 
some theatres, and trailers are being used 
in a few instances. Traveling libraries are 


sometimes flown to outposts. 


Armed Services Editions 


N 1943 it was realized that there were 
| not sufficient numbers of books available 
for shipment overseas, and arrangements 
were made for the manufacturing of paper- 
bound editions called the Armed Services 
Editions or “Council Books.” They are 
small paper-covered reprints of current fic. 
tion and nonfiction best sellers, popular 
classics, and other books of general interest, 
Forty 
packed in a set, and mailed to all overseas 


titles are published each month, 


units of company size as well as to smaller 
detached units and to Army hospitals, on 
the basis of one set for every fifty hospital 
beds. This service has also been extended 
to include Army hospitals in this country. 
At the peak, in 1945, 130,000 sets totaling 
five and one-half million volumes were 
issued monthly. One hundred million of 
these little volumes have been issued since 
publication began three years ago. 

A standard set of magazines represent: 
ing the principal popular types and subject 
fields has also been expressly designed for 
overseas troops. At present twenty-eight 
different magazines are included in one stt. 
In order to conserve weight and shipping 
space, at the request of the Army Library 
Service, the publishers of these magazines 
developed special overseas editions meeting 
rigid specifications. The magazines cot- 
tain no advertising and are printed of 
lightweight paper and, in some cases, 0 
smaller-size pages. The magazine sets art 
issued on the same basis as the Armed Serv- 
ices Editions, except that they are exclu: 
sively for overseas and transport use. 

There can be no doubt about the impor 


tance of reading materials to soldiers 
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QUARTERMAN: READING IN WAR AND PEACE 


Reading gives them something fresh to talk 
about and think about. It helps them to 
forget the troubles and discomforts of their 
everyday life, the unconventional task, the 
danger. However far away they are, books 
and magazines keep them in touch with 
American life. For untold thousands of 
men, the services provided by the Army li- 
braries have meant the difference between 
mental alertness and sluggishness, and be- 
tween being a good soldier and an uninter- 
ested one. 

Our future program will emphasize the 
improvement of a system of libraries that 
was hastily inaugurated during the stress 
of war. Post and hospital libraries will 
become increasingly important community 
centers, where all military personnel gather 
together for recreational, technical, and 
reference reading materials. Post library 
service will become more closely coordinated 
with related activities such as music, art, 
forums, and occupational guidance. 

In order to conserve funds, centralized 
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library service at post levels will be en- 
Such systems will be operated 
like any municipal library system with a 
main library and numerous branches. In 


couraged. 


these systems there will be centralized ac- 
countability, purchasing, and a union card 
catalog. Such a system will allow for easy 
expansion or contraction of library service. 
Outlying units that are more than one mile 
from the central library or a branch will be 
serviced by means of bookmobiles or regu- 
larly rotated deposit collections. 

It is contemplated that both in the over- 
seas departments and theatres as well as in 
the Continental United States, the library 
program will continue to be operated by 
professionally trained librarians and that 
personnel will be employed in sufficient 
numbers to provide service to all large in- 
stallations equivalent to that provided in 
civilian communities. 

An enormous job is before us and the 
Army has every expectation of seeing it to 
a conclusion that will make library history. 


‘Please Send Suggestions 


HE A.L.A. Nominating Committee is most eager to have as wide a group of sugges- 
tions for officers and members of the Executive Board and Council as possible so that 


the committee’s nominees may truly represent the feeling of the Association. 


All sugges- 


tions must reach the Nominating Committee by October 15 in order that the candidates’ 


permission may be secured and the balloting completed early in December. 


Send your 


suggestions to any of the following: Ralph M. Dunbar, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Nancy Elizabeth Hoyle, Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, c/o Library Division, State Department of Education, Atlanta; Hope Packard, 
City Library Association, Springfield, Mass.; Harold Garfield Russell, University of Min- 
nesota Library, Minneapolis; and Althea H. Warren, Public Library, Los Angeles, 
chairman. 











Mr. Martin Read This Paper at the Meeting of the Public 


Libraries Division in Buffalo, June 18 


A Plan for Public Library Service 


in America 


LOWELL MArTIN 


HERE is a gap in all human affairs 

between what is and what ought to 

be, what we need and what we ac- 
complish. Librarianship is not unique in 
this respect. Nor is it unique in having 
among its two quite opposed 
groups—one seeking to ignore the gap be- 
and accomplishments with 
words of glad tiding, the other seeking to 
exaggerate the gap with words of deep 


members 


tween aims 


gloom. 

Public librarians will welcome a docu- 
ment which aims to bridge the gap, not with 
words, but with a plan of action. I refer to 
“A National Plan for Public Library Serv- 
"1 which will be catalogued by librarians 
under the A.L.A. Postwar Planning Com- 
mittee. Actually, it was written by your 
president, Amy Winslow, and Carleton B. 


. ’ 
ice, 


1 Available, because of insistent demand, at $2.75 in 
mimeographed form. Purchasers are reminded that 
this constitutes only the first seven chapters (about 
half) of a book which will be ready for distribution 
next spring or summer. See page 285. 


@ Mr. Martin, a native Chicagoan, has his B.S. 
degree from Lewis Institute and his M.A. and Ph.D. 
from the University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School. He has held library positions at Lane Tech- 
nical High School and Wright College in Chicago 
and was executive assistant at the Chicago Public 
Library, was research assistant and instructor and is 
now assistant professor at G.L.S. Mr. Martin is the 
author, with Arnold Miles, of Public Administration 
and the Library and is a contributor to library periodi- 


cals. 








Joeckel, chairman of the Postwar Planning 
Committee. These two were aided and 
abetted by the other members of the com- 
mittee and aided and obstructed by a group 
of consultants, among whom I was privi- 
And to assure that the 
record is entirely clear, it must be reported 
that much of the credit and I assume 
blame—for the far-reaching ideas in the 
document fall on Mr. Joeckel’s broad 
shoulders. 

“A National Plan for Public Library 
Service” is the third and culminating state- 
ment in the program projected four years 
ago by the Postwar Planning Committee. 
The first statement was the now familiar 
Post-War Standards for Public Libraries, 
which seems to possess a quality of un- 
versality such that librarians pronounce it 
a useful tool for evaluating their agencies, 
trustees find it a convenient manual of 


leged to be one. 





instruction, public administrators consider 
it a model of planning, and library school 
students use it as a reviewing medium whe 
facing comprehensive examinations. The 
second study was an application of the 
standards to a representative sample of 
Américan libraries to determine the present 
level of performance. ‘This material has 
not been published, possibly because there 
was already enough harsh reality in the 
world, but it probably is the source of the 
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strain of realism which runs through the 
final plan. 

My remarks constitute a preview of 
the third and culminating document. Being 
nothing less than an attempt to set down 
, comprehensive program for the future 
development of public library service in 
America, it can stand my few remarks as 
well as the many that will follow its publi- 
cation. I will not presume to be the spokes- 
man for the authors of the document; they 
are more than able to speak for themselves. 
Rather I will describe and appraise the 
document as a contribution to library plan- 
ning. I trust that I will not take unfair 
advantage of the fact that the material has 
thus far had only limited circulation, and 
I leave it to the several co-authors here 
present to judge the appropriateness of 
my description and appraisal. 


Description of Plan 


'PHE purpose of “A National Plan for 
Public Library 


simple and dramatic. 


Service” is at once 
It proposes that 
public library service adequate for enlight- 
ened citizenship and rich personal living 
be brought into the life of every American. 
It outlines a library program which would 
aid all Americans to achieve their personal 
and social potentialities. 

We should be clear at the outset that 
the plan is not only a program for getting 
library service to thirty-five million people 
now without it. I emphasize this because 
we can be at once concerned and compla- 
cent about the problem of getting libraries 
in the cut-over region of Wisconsin, the 
hill country of the South, and the mountain 
areas of Colorado, precisely because it is 
mostly someone else’s responsibility. But 
this document affects the libraries in 
Middletown and Yankee City and Me- 
tropolis, which means that it presumes to 
raise questions about the rsponsibilities and 
ervices of all of us. 
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The plan first faces the question of the 
present and potential performance of the 
public library. The tone of treatment in 
this and other respects may be suggested by 
quoting two sentences: “The first hard 
truth that confronts an observer of Ameri- 
can public libraries is that they have stopped 
far short of their potential. The second 
truth is that at isolated places and in partial 
fashion they have performed an educational 
function that is unique and significant.” 

The potential role of the library will be 
possible when its services include two ob- 
vious elements and when its performance 
is animated by three less obvious dynamic 
features of operation. ‘The supply func- 
tion of the institution will be fulfilled 
when it brings the sources of knowledge 
needed locally for intelligent citizenship 
and personal fulfilment, into the daily round 
of economic, social, and cultural life of 
people. The guidance function will be 
fulfilled when it mediates between the 
world of people and the world of print, 
stimulating the apathetic citizen, advising 
the stimulated reader, aiding the seeker of 
facts. These are the elements—simply 
supply and guidance—present in rudimen- 
tary form in every library in the country, 
possibly present in effective form in no li- 
brary in the country. 


Basic Requirements Lacking 


NDERLYING these elements are several 

basic requirements often lacking in 
library practice. The first is a sense of 
purpose; “the central problem of dynamic 
library service is leadership by means of 
conscious objectives,” the plan states, and 
then charges that “for lack of clear-cut ob- 
jectives many public libraries dissipate rich 
resources without appreciable effect.” The 
second is an understanding of the reading 
and communication process on the part of 
librarians, in which connection the follow- 
ing strong statement is made: “Improve- 








ment in the profession of librarianship in 
the years ahead will proceed mainly from 
greater understanding of the communica- 
tion of ideas.” ‘The third is a sense of 
community identification which may come 
as a surprise in a list of unachieved aims 
because we have thought that community 
librarianship was the keynote of American 
In short, then, the 


plan seeks community library service aimed 


public library service. 


at clear-cut purposes in the communication 
of information and ideas. 

How is library service at this high level 
to be brought to the American people? How 
will we achieve on a national scale what 
we now have in such meager quantity? 
To cram the answer of “A National Plan 
for Public Library Service” into a sen- 
tence, such service will be provided by 
1200 larger unit libraries in the United 
States (in place of the present 7500 agen- 
cies), by 20 second-line multistate refer- 
ence centers serving the nation, by 48 
functioning and effective state library agen- 
cies, and by a national bibliographic and 
library center. 

To facilitate your understanding of these 
breath-taking proposals, I suggest that you 
place yourself mentally in the position of 
the individual citizen and reader, whether 
he lives along a farm road in the South, 
in a trading center in the Midwest, or in 
a suburb outside a New England city. 
Above him would be four levels or layers 
of public library service. 


Larger Units 


HE first and closest would be a larger 
bw agency prepared to give him the 
materials needed in his daily round of 
civic and personal life, and to maintain a 
stimulation and guidance program. Twelve 
hundred such units, eventually incorpo- 
rating all existirig public libraries, would 
blanket the country, giving first-line _li- 


brary service to America. Approximately 
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thirty units would cover Wisconsin, fo; 
example, three hundred units would cove; 
the South, eighty-five units the Mountain 
States. The average public library unit, 
according to this plan, would have a pop. 
ulation of about ninety thousand people 
and an area of about 2500 square miles, 

Let me hasten to reassure those who con- 
jure up a rigid national pattern, neat and 
final as the lines of a map-maker’s pencil, 
The plan explicitly recognizes local and 
A larger unit library 
in New England may be nothing more 
than a federation of autonomous local |i- 
braries, while a larger unit in New Mexico 
may be nothing less than a branch of the 
state library. In California the larger 
units would be counties, for the California 


regional variations. 


county libraries already correspond closely 
with the average population and size of 
the twelve hundred units proposed, and 
the California system provides a prototype 
of the recommended system, 
Moreover, there is nothing final about the 


national 


specific numerical proposals made in the 
document. On the contrary, it is contem- 
plated that the preliminary estimates fur- 
nished in the plan would be refined by 
study at the local and state levels. 

This portion of the plan inevitably brings 
to mind the McColvin proposals in Eng- 
land. The purpose and character of the 
two are similar, but in details they are 
quite different. “A National Plan for 
Public Library Service” is quite properly 


indigenous to America. 


Regional Reference Centers 


EINFORCING the twelve hundred larger 
R units would be approximately twenty 
regional reference centers to be built on 
the foundation of existing strong metropol- 
itan public libraries. To be specific, the 
Chicago and Cleveland public libraries with 
their large central collections and special- 
ized staffs would stand behind the many 
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local libraries in state-wide or multistate 
regions, even as they now stand behind 
heir own branches. The rural resident 
in Ohio, the small-town resident in south- 
ern Wisconsin, would be able to write 
directly to these institutions for materials 
and service and to use the facilities in per- 
son on his occasional visits to the metropo- 
lis; more important, his local library would 
be able to call upon the regional center on 
all occasions. The financing of region-wide 
service by the twenty centers for the nation 
would come from federal funds—a very 
neat proposal, by the way, because it in- 
cludes in federal aid the largest cities with 
their diminishing populations and declining 
property valuations. The important con- 
sideration in this proposal for a second line 
of regional centers is that every American 
would have access, both as an individual 
and through his local library, to the best 
service that America provides. 

The state and national portions of the 
system for public library service will not 
touch the individual reader directly, but 
they will buttress his local and regional 
reference libraries. Emphasis is placed on 
the role of the state in providing a sound 
legal foundation for the system, in plan- 
ning for individual state requirements 
within the national plan, and in giving 
consultative and advisory service on li- 
brary development and administration. The 
state governments would also participate in 
the program by financial contributions de- 


signed to equalize facilities. 


Government Responsibility 


he keynote of federal participation in 
the national system is sounded by the 
following sentences: “The federal govern- 
ment should recognize its peculiar respon- 
sibility for maintaining throughout the 
country as a whole a high minimum stand- 
ard of library service. National library 
agencies should not attempt directly or in- 


directly to control the organization or ad- 
ministration of local library service.” The 
services of the federal libraries, it is recom- 
mended, should be offered as a planned 
program of assistance to libraries, not 
merely as a by-product of normal functions. 
Among the specific programs recommended 
are a bibliographic center in the Library 
of Congress prepared to aid interlibrary 
loan services by appropriate bibliographic 
machinery and to maintain a complete and 
continuing national bibliography, and an 
extension leadership center in a strength- 
ened Library Service Division in the U.S. 
Office of Education. A program of fed- 
eral aid is outlined on the premise that an 
intelligent and informed citizenry is a 
national as well as a state need. Because 
of the complexity of the federal library 
organization and the multiplicity of de- 
partments and units which would partic- 
ipate in the national library plan, a federal 
library council or a national library re- 
sources board is suggested to coordinate 


the many activities. 


Deep Import of Plan 


HE DEEP IMPORT of this whole plan is 
Soin It proposes—in place of 
the present pattern of a few good libraries, 
many poor libraries, and large areas un- 
served—nothing less than a system of li- 
braries reaching the United States with a 
level of service that will make a difference 
in American life. It is founded upon a 
network of local community libraries, sup- 
ported by the combined strength of the 
state, the region, and the nation, and co- 
ordinated into a single structure. 

With this brief description, admittedly 
touching only the high spots and disregard- 
ing the wealth of sound recommendations 
for a continuation of progress under way, 
I turn to an appraisal of the plan. 

There is a kind of audacity in planning 


at any time—and particularly so at 
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Necessity and fortune 
have not been eliminated from the affairs 
of men. He who takes time by the fore- 
lock is due for a reckoning with necessity 
and fortune, and he would be wise to antic- 
One need hardly 


point out that the purposes of the Postwar 


the present time. 


ipate their presence. 


Planning Committee are visionary; it re- 
mains to inquire whether they are possible 
of achievement. 

Localism is deeply engrained in Ameri- 
can political, social, and cultural life and 
persists in the face of economic interde- 
pendence. For better or worse, the mem- 
bers of one community continue to feel 
separate from those of another: the farm 
resident continues to feel separate from 
the city dweller and the residents of any 
one city from residents of another city. 
State library extension workers regularly 
encounter situations in which the only alter- 
natives are local substandard libraries or 
no libraries at all. Localism has been a 
prime force in the growth of American 
public libraries and accounts for 7500 units 
spread across the land. ‘The present plan 
specifies some 1200 units to cover the 
country and thus flies in the face of local 
tradition with a vengeance. ‘The average 
unit it proposes is almost three times the 
size of the average county. In addition, 
the plan recommends a regional concept of 
service which is new to our great metro- 
politan libraries and a national concept of 
service which is new to our great federal 


libraries. 
Alternatives 


s American localism the social necessity 
| that will set this best-laid plan awry? 
The plan points with hope to existing ex- 
amples of functioning larger unit libraries. 
It comments upon the beginnings of library 
cooperation between local, state, and fed- 
eral levels of government. Moreover, the 


plan prescribes no single method for fash- 


ioning 1200 units from the present 7500 
libraries, but presents the alternatives of 
county, regional, and federated libraries, 
One of the 


factors in the selection of the appropriate 


and special state districts. 


organization in any area would be the 
nature of local tradition. 

These considerations do not eliminate 
But they do suggest 
that larger library units can be achieved 
without Opposition. 
They do uncover the possibility that cen- 


American localism. 


arousing localized 
tralization in the provision of public sery- 
ices has enough impetus to provide a sound 
foundation for future planning. “A Na- 
tional Plan for Public Library Service,” 
while it does not originate a change from 
splendid isolation to cooperative regional- 
ism, is likely to go down in public library 
literature as a major document charting 
Indeed, it could 
hardly have done otherwise and still have 


the course of the change. 


pointed a path into the future. 
Criticisms 

HERE is, however, a related topic which 
Saas critical examination. The 
foundation of “A National Plan for Public 
Library Service” is the larger unit library. 
I would like to submit the heresy that the 
efficacy of the larger unit library, in the 
form of the usual county or multicounty 
unit, has not been fully established. Un- 
doubtedly there is administrative economy 
Possibly there is a richer 
measure of materials for those readers who 
seek specific educational items. But for 
the average rural resident, the larger unit 
library means either (a) that only a small 
portion of the central strength is actually 
available to him, in the form of a mobile 
unit, and only for a few hours at intervals, 
or (b) that the strong central facilities 
are some miles distant in a city. In the 
former case, it is argued that the rural resi- 
dent has access to a modern and changing 


in such a unit. 
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collection in the mobile unit and that he 
may call freely on the resources of the 
central unit; observation of mobile units 
in some of our good larger unit libraries 
prompts one to comment more upon the 
standardized character of the collection and 
upon the relatively small use of the central 
facilities. In the latter case, it is argued 
that rural folk travel regularly to the 
cities and therefore have ample opportunity 
to use the library in the center; it is worth 
observing that the same argument could 
be applied to our large cities, yet strong 
local branches have nonetheless been found 
necessary, and it is worth observing also 
that the consolidated church movement has 
by no means had the success of the con- 
solidated school movement which has be- 
hind it legal compulsory attendance. 


No Other Solution 


HESE OBSERVATIONS are not intended to 

discredit the larger unit library. There 
is no other solution to the problem of li- 
brary service for rural America, unless it 
is a combination of the library with the 
school and the agricultural extension pro- 
gram. But these observations do serve 
to point out that a half-dozen communities, 
each with five thousand people spread over 
several hundred square miles, and each 
unable to provide adequate service with its 
own five thousand dollars, do not automat- 
ically have the resources for the level of 
performance contemplated in the plan itself 
when they combine together into a unit 
with twenty-five thousand people, covering 
a thousand square miles, with twenty-five 
thousand dollars for library service. The 
county library problem of reaching farmers 
living ten or fifteen miles from the county 
seat is difficult enough. In the super-large 
unit proposed here, the problem would be 
much more difficult in a unit of ninety 
thousand people, some of whom live twenty- 
five or thirty miles from the center. 


Library extension of high quality will 
not be obtained solely by larger ad- 
ministrative units but by larger units which 
solve the complex problem of keeping serv- 
ice close to the people. When the little 
independent library was unable to attain 
acceptable standards, the minimum of five 
thousand persons in a unit was advanced. 
Libraries of this size also proved unable to 
attain acceptable standards so the minimum 
twenty-five thousand 
people. Now the twenty-five thousand pop- 
ulation unit is questioned, and the present 
plan suggests average units of ninety thou- 
sand people. We must beware of seeking 
the solution in ever-increasing size when 
the weakness may be in quality, which is 
only partially correlated with size. 

“A National Plan for Public Library 
Service” need not retreat before the power 
of American localism, but neither should it 
lose sight of the value of local contact and 
support in bringing printed materials into 
the lives of people. 


was advanced to 


Administrative Emphasis 


HIS COMMENT upon the administrative 
Wate in the portion of the statement 
dealing with larger units may be broadened 
to the dependence upon organizational 
structure which characterizes the whole 
plan. Such an emphasis is neither unex- 
pected nor undesirable. On the contrary, 
it is the logical first step in ambitious plan- 
ning, and the more ambitious the plan 
the more it is likely to stress organizational 
factors. But structure, whether in plans 
for world government or for library serv- 
ice, must be animated by the ideas of peace 
The structure for cooperative 
regionalism in the plan will be ineffectual 
if librarians do not have the idea of co- 
operative regionalism, and this document 
assumes rather than advances that idea. It 
is quite possible that library service which 
falls short of social effectiveness may still 


or service. 
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continue when and if the structural fea- 
tures of the plan, from 1200 local units 
to the national bibliographic center, are in 
existence. To support this contention, one 
need only point to libraries already possess- 
ing many of the organizational requisites 
of the plan, yet not playing the role which 
the plan itself prescribes. 


Personnel and Service 


National Plan for Public 
Service” is thus a skeleton rather than 
a life-like portrait. 


Library 


Its application would 
provide the opportunity for high-level per- 
formance, but additional conditions would 
be needed to assure such _ performance. 
Chief among these is the kind and quality 
of personnel operating in the several kinds 
of units outlined. Librarianship needs a 
plan for library personnel which would 
rethink the problem of classifying, recruit- 
ing, training, and inspiring librarians in 
the same fashion that this document rethinks 
organization for public library service. 
Another area which calls for additional 
planning is the kind and quality of serv- 
ice needed, which is only touched upon in 
the opening sections of the report. 

In appraising “A National Plan for 
Public Library Service” as a contribution 
to library development, I have tried to con- 
centrate upon the larger implications of the 
document and not upon matters of arrange- 
ment and presentation in the admittedly 
There is, 


however, one aspect of integration within 


tentative draft now available. 


the present statement upon which I cannot 
resist a critical word. 

The present document shows signs of 
a split personalitiy. Part of it is in a cau- 
tious vein, recommending continuation of 
the several lines of advance already open; 
the other in a bold vein, proposing a fresh 
foundation and structure. By studying 
certain portions of the material the reader 
concludes that the plan recommends no 


more than a continuation of county library 


growth, state financial aid as we have 
known it, more cooperation among libraries, 
and more incidental help from federal agen- 
cies. By piecing together other portions 
of the material, as I have done in my com- 
ments, one sees a challenging plan which 
amounts to an American library system. 


Inconsistencies 


HESE two are not in opposition, but 
a ole are they the same. And the 
plan does not clearly establish the relation 
between the two. On the contrary, the 
two pieces are sometimes inconsistent. For 
example, at several points stress is placed 
upon the 25,000 population, $25,000 mini- 
mum standard for library size, on which 
base there could be several thousand li- 
brary units in the country; at another point, 
the proposal for 1200 units with approxi- 
mately 90,000 people each is presented 
in no uncertain terms. Again, the chapter 
on state libraries gives full attention to 
the state agencies as reference and materials 
centers for local libraries, but at another 
point the new proposal for federally fi- 
nanced regional centers based upon existing 
strong metropolitan libraries is outlined, 
and the two are not integrated. 

Such criticism at this time is entirely 
misplaced if these are simply matters of 
revision, but they are not misplaced if there 
is a lack of basic unity within the document. 

Having made several critical observations 
on “A National Plan for Public Library 
Service,” particularly in its relation to local 
traditions and its dependence upon admin- 
istrative organization, let me turn about 
and remind you that it is only plans that 
dare to oppose existing forces, indeed to 
challenge necessity, that control events. 
Any imaginative person can predict the 
turn of events and then sit idly by while 
they transpire. It takes no great measure 
of wisdom or courage to guess that the 
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vears ahead, if they are undisturbed by 
olanning, will see first a growth and then 
a decline in the number of new county 
libraries, a few more regional libraries, 
occasional examples of outstanding library 
service, a usual pattern of mediocre service, 
and at the end of a quarter-century a library 
picture not markedly different from what 
But it takes leadership to fash- 
ion events. In its audacious phase of per- 
sonality, this plan provides such leadership. 

Moreover, the structure of a plan may 


it is today. 


be the element needed to crystallize the 
idea behind it. 
tion may help to create a world community, 


Even as a world constitu- 


soa chart for effective library service may 
vitalize the idea of providing such service. 
Certainly we have been talking for many 
years about a public library system adequate 
for American educational needs. “A Na- 
tional Plan for Public Library Service” 
tells us how an adequate library system 
can be achieved. 

Let me also remind you that the test of 
aplan is not whether it works immediately. 
A sound plan has a way of persisting 
through time and circumstance. It is no- 
table how the idea of international political 


harsh 


realities of the twentieth century despite 


organization persists through the 


the fact that all practical men know that 
“A National Plan for 
Public Library Service” is visionary, and 


it is visionary. 


that is precisely why it merits our support. 
The system it proposes is no more improb- 
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able than the system under which we oper- 
ate today, and it is far superior. 


Conclusion 


LANS are a sign of health. They show 
Oca of shortcomings and re- 
sponsibilities. In these disjointed times, 
when the very ideals of men and institu- 
tions are called into question, the public 
library would be peculiar if its program 
were effective and its accomplishments satis- 
fying. 
cape the indictment of the times nor the 
Planning for 
acceptance of 


Librarians, as educators, cannot es- 


responsibility they impose. 
better service implies an 
responsibility. 

Plans are also a sign of youth. Insti- 
tutions and people with plans have futures. 
“A National Plan for Public Library 
Service” not only proposes a program for 
discharging the rsponsibility of an educa- 
tional agency in the present crisis but 
demonstrates a faith that public libraries 
can do something about it. 

During the war years there was a sur- 
plus of planning committees in all walks 
of life, and a shortage of actual planning. 
Since the end of the war there has been 
hectic planning activity designed to get 
us back where we were. Public librarians 
should be thankful that their committee, 
on the contrary, laid a firm foundation of 
study, took the long view into the future, 
and has now provided a purpose and a pro- 


gram for these years of indecision. 


Are You Feeling the Effects? 


HERE ARE SIGNS of an organized campaign to arouse public opinion against such 
books as Memoirs of Hecate County and The Hucksters. Librarians are asked to 
report promptly what effects the campaign has had in their communities, to the A.L.A. 
Public Relations Office. 








PICKUPS 


CTIVITIES of the Rockefeller Founda- 
A tion in recent years in connection with 
the restocking of European libraries include 
substantial grants to the A.L.A.’s Interna- 
tional Relations Board to enable it to ac- 
cumulate important American scientific, 
scholarly, and literary periodicals and books 
published in the U.S. since 1939 for dis- 
tribution to libraries in areas affected by the 
war; small contributions toward the initial 
expenses of the American Book Center 
which is distributing duplicates to European 
libraries; a grant to the Social Science Re- 
search Council to build up collections of 
materials in that field for the use of im- 
portant centers of research in the social 
sciences; a grant to the committee for the 
rehabilitation of Polish science and learning 
to purchase sets of approximately one 
thousand books each for ten leading Polish 
libraries; and occasionally other grants for 
the purchase of materials to meet special 
needs, e.g., the purchase of books for the 
study of American literature at the Uni- 
versity of Oslo. 


AMING the projected national library 
N for Franklin D. Roosevelt has been 
recommended, by the Panamanian Roose- 
velt Monument Committee, as a part of 
Panama's tribute to the memory of the late 
President. 


HREE Third Army librarians were 
tan the first awards made by the 
Army to civilians in the European Theatre: 
the Army Service Forces Commendation 
for Meritorious Civilian Service was pre- 
sented to Eloise O. Ebert, Margaret Good- 
rich, and Carol L. Wilder. 





By the Editor 





. §. Libraries Overseas” by Richard 
H. Heindel appeared in the May issue 
of Survey Graphic. 


ORTY-EIGHTH Library Association: the 
Nevada Library Association held an 
organization meeting in Reno, June 4-5, 
and became the forty-eighth state association. 


N three occasions pro-Soviet books on 
() the shelves of the Johnson Free Pub- 
lic Library, Hackensack, N.J., have been 
The latest episode in- 
cluded sixteen books which were slashed 


badly mutilated. 
beyond repair. 


ABEL R. GiL.is, A.L.A. liaison li- 

brarian for the Ninth Service Com- 
mand, December 1941—April 1946, and 
California State Librarian, was presented 
with a War Department certificate of ap- 
preciation in May. 


N old librarian’s manual has the follow- 
A ing admonition for good librarians: 
So far as your authority will permit of it, 
exercise great discrimination as to which 
persons shall be admitted to the use of the 
library. For the treasure house of literature 
is no more to be thrown open to the ravages 
of the unreasoning mob than is a fair garden 
to be laid unprotected at the mercy of 4 
swarm of beasts. 


UMEROUS letters from juvenile library 
N patrons to their favorite authors, and 
the authors’ replies, are included in the 
illustrated article “Children and Their 
Friends, the Authors” by A. Virginia Havi- 
land, in the May issue of More Books, The 
Bulletin of the Boston Public Library. 
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Midwinter Conference 


December 27-30, 1946 





Dana Awards . 


IN THE REPORT of the Dana oaitides 
awards on page 237 of the July Bulletin, 
one of those unfortunately 
omitted. The Cuyahoga County Library, 
Cleveland, Clara M. Hart, publicity direc- 
tor, received the Dana Publicity Award for 
outstanding publicity among miscellaneous 
library groups, special libraries, state and 


cited was 


regional libraries, library associations, etc. 


Motion Picture Bibliography 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY on the motion picture, 
in commemoration of the twentieth an- 
niversary of sound pictures, will be pub- 
lished shortly under the joint sponsorship 
of the A.L.A. and Warner Brothers. The 
book list has been compiled and annotated 
by Helen F. Conover, General Reference 
and Bibliography Division, Library of Con- 
gress; Iris Barry, Film Library, Museum 
of Modern Art; and Mrs. Helen L. Fitz- 
Richard, Art and Music Department, Los 
Angeles Public Library. 
sent to libraries upon publication. 


Copies will be 


A National Plan for Library Service 


THE first seven chapters of “A National 
Plan for Public Library Service” were pre- 
sented to the Council on its June 21 meet- 
ing by Carleton B. Joeckel, chairman of 
the Postwar Planning Committee which is 
preparing the 13-chapter document. The 
chapters had been sent in advance to Coun- 
cil members and they were unanimously and 
enthusiastically approved at the meeting. 

Many requests for these chapters were 
received at Buffalo and since. Because it 
will be several months before the final por- 
tion of the manuscript is completed, the 
first seven chapters are being made avail- 


able in mimeographed form for those who 
have immediate need of this material. This 
section of “A National Plan for Public 
Library Service” can be ordered from the 
A.L.A. Publishing Department. The price 
is $2.75. 


Library Demonstration Bill 


HEARINGS on the Library Service De- 
monstration Bill, introduced into the Senate 
and House by Lister Hill and Mrs. Emily 
Taft Douglas, were held before both the 
Senate and House subcommittees on edu- 
cation and according to reports reactions 
of the members of the committees were 
friendly, but because of the lateness of the 
meeting of the House subcommittee, it was 
impossible to have the bills presented be- 
fore the close of the session. The Senate 
committee suggested changing the bill to 
allow the appropriations to run for five 
rather than four years and that the amount 
allowable by the government be raised from 
$50,000 to $75,000 a year. The House sub- 
committee unanimously approved the bill. 
Plans now are to have the bills reintroduced 
into the next session of Congress, with the 
hope that it will be possible to get them 
through at that session. 


International Exchanges Conference 


Epwin E. Wivuiams, Harvard Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge, Mass., and 
Ruth V. Noble, Rhode Island School of 
Design Library, are preparing twelve pre- 
liminary memoranda which will be used 
for the International Exchanges Conference 
described in Mr. Milam’s report to the 
Council on page 232 of the July Bulletin. 
The date and place of the contemplated 
conference have not been set as yet. 
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Change in Dates of U.N. Week 
To coincide with the newly determined 
date for the opening of the United Nations 
General Assembly in New York, United 
Nations Week has been postponed from 


September 3-9 to September 22-28. 


Course in Special Librarianship 

A COURSE in special library service will 
be given during the 1946-47 school year by 
Drexel Institute School of Library Science. 
Intended for the training of business, tech- 
nical, and public administration librarians, 
the course will begin September 23 and will 
lead to the B.S. in L.S. degree. 

A scholarship of $200 will be awarded 
for the course by the Drexel Library School 
Association. Application should be made 
to Marie Hamilton Law, dean, School of 
Library Science, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Philadelphia 4. 


Canadian Library Association 

THe Canadian Library Association was 
formed on June 16, concluding a meeting 
of the Canadian Library Association Or- 
An 
French title will be decided upon, since both 
The follow- 
ing officers were elected: president, Freda 
F. Waldon, 
Ont.; first vice president, William Kaye 
Lamb, University of British Columbia Li- 


ganizational Conference. alternative 


languages will be represented. 


Public Library, Hamilton, 


brary, Vancouver; second vice president, 
J. A. Brunet, Catholic School Commission, 
Montreal, Que.; 
Homer Morton, Canadian Library Coun- 


secretary, Elizabeth 


cil, Inc., Ottawa, Ont.; treasurer, Hugh 


Gourlay, Public Library, Edmonton, Alta. 





Brief News of 


General Interest 





Margaret S. Gill, chairman of the Ca- 
nadian Library Council, will act as past- 
president, and the council’s directors wil] 
serve as council of the C.L.A. until a new 


council can be elected. 


Documentation Quarterly 


THE quarterly periodical of the Inter- 
national Federation of Documentation was 
temporarily suspended during a part of the 
war, but during the later years was pub- 
lished through the cooperation of the Swiss 


The 


periodical at 


section of the federation in Berne. 
circulation the 
federation headquarters, however, were lost 


records of 


so that the names of prewar American sub- 


scribers have disappeared. If prewar 
subscribers desire to have their subscriptions 
completed, back numbers will be procured 
The annual subscription rate 
is now $4.00. Write to F. Donker Duyvis, 
Willem Witsenplein 6, The Hague, Nether- 


lands. 


Fire Prevention Week 

Fire PREVENTION WEEK will be ob- 
served October 6-12, according to the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. A 
poster in two colors, 164 by 20 inches, will 
be sent free to libraries requesting it 
from the board, 85 John St., New York 
City 7. 


N.Y.C. Plan for Public Libraries 
Tue New York City Planning Com- 
mission has issued a Program for the Pub- 
lic Libraries of New York City, prepared 
by Alfred Morton Githens and Ralph 


Munn, under the direction of Lawrence 


for them. 
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M. Orton, cemmissioner. Since prelimi- 
nary investigation revealed very little litera- 
ture on the subject of planning a public 
library system, the commission was obliged 
to. devise original procedures and the report 
is therefore, more inclusive than was first 
intended. 
to librarians. 
illustrated volume may be purchased for 


As a result, it may prove useful 
The 150-page, cloth-bound, 
$3 from Lawrence M. Orton, commis- 
sioner, City Planning Commission, Depart- 
ment of City Planning, Municipal Bldg., 
New York City 7. 


Films on Food Crisis 


Tue President’s Famine Emergency 


Committee and the Department of Agri- 
Film 


Council of America and its member organi- 


culture are cooperating with the 


zations in appealing to the people of the 
U. §. during the food crisis, through the 


medium of 16mm. motion pictures. Three 


films have been issued: 


Freedom and Famine (10 min., black and 
white). Freedom has brought misery and 
starvation to a French family. 

Suffer Little Children (10 min., sound, 
black and white). An account of what war 
did to European children. 

Our Children (5 min.). 
homeless and starving. 


Orphans who are 


Librarians interested in showing the films 
should request them, as far in advance of 
show dates as possible, from the state agri- 
cultural extension service, the state univer- 


sity film library, or the local film distributor. 


Latin American Library Periodical 

As a result of the short course in library 
service given in Quito in 1944 under A.L.A. 
sponsorship, the Biblioteca Juan Bautista 
Vazquez of the University of Cuenca, 
Ecuador, published the first issue of a new 
library periodical, Boletin Bibliografico, on 
Dec. 25, 1945. A classified list of new 
acquisitions and a column devoted to the 


definition of library terms are to be regular 
sections. New books on library science and 
books by Ecuadorian authors are reviewed. 

Sr. G. Humberto Mata, the editor and 
university librarian, hopes to establish ex- 
change relations with other libraries in the 
U. S. and in Latin America. The 4-page 
publication will be sent free upon applica- 
tion to Sr. Mata, Biblioteca Juan Bautista 
Vazquez, Universidad de Cuenca, Cuenca, 
Ecuador. 


Film Handbook 
Making Films Work for Your Com- 


munity is a 71-page booklet prepared by the 
Committee on Community Use of Film of 
the Educational Film Library Association, 
Inc. Mrs. Patricia O. Blair, curator of the 
Film Bureau of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, is chairman of the committee. ‘The 
first section of the pamphlet is devoted to 
general discussions of film use, while the 
last part makes special applications in 
specific interest areas. 

Copies may be obtained for $1 each, less 
10 per cent E.F.L.A. membership discount 
or 20 per cent on quantity orders, from the 
Educational Film Library Association, Inc., 


45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 


Correction 

In the June Bulletin we carried a note 
instructing libraries to write to J. B. Orrick 
for publications of the United Nations. 
Since then we have been informed that the 
publications should be ordered from Inter- 
Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 


Y ork City 27- 


national Documents 


Chart for Veterans 

Flying magazine has available free, in 
limited amounts, a chart entitled “Civilian 
Jobs for Airmen.” It lists Air Force jobs 
and indicates related civilian jobs. Write 


to Flying, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1. 
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Positions 


Position wanted: Library school graduate de- 
sires position in Northwest or Pacific Coast area. 
Twelve years’ experience in reference, circula- 
tion, administration, cataloging. A79 


Woman, M.A.L.S., twenty years’ experience, 
head librarian, wants position West Coast. In 
small city, as head public or college library. 
Larger city, cataloging, versatile, what have 
you? $2800 minimum. A78 


Available September: Library assistant, B.A., 
B.L.S., with extracurricular courses in fine arts. 
Experience in cataloging manuscripts and com- 
piling bibliography for university library. A81 


The position of librarian in the Waseca, 


Minn., County Library system is open. Book 
collection totals 13,500 volumes, population 
16,000. Salary $2500. Address Mrs. H. U. 


Cooper, Waseca, Minn. 


Wanted: Catalog assistant, graduate of ac- 
credited library school desirous of valuable ex- 
perience in department under capable leader- 
ship. Chance to work in university library in 
beautiful part of New England, with coopera- 
tive and challenging staff trained in various 
parts of country. Salary dependent on training 
and experience. University of New Hampshire 
Library, Durham. 


Vacancies: Cataloger and children’s librarian 
needed September 1 in teacher-training college, 
Chicago area. Details stated upon application. 
A77 


Positions: Supervisor children’s work, mid- 
western city system, graded staff, salary scheme, 
annual increases; also assistants children’s and 
reference departments. Library school grad- 


uates only. Write librarian, Public Library, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Wanted: Assistant cataloger in charge of 


juvenile cataloging and a children’s librarian 
for branch and bookmobile, salary $2280 to 


$2760. Circulation assistant, salary $2040 to 
$2520. Beginning salaries depend upon experi- 
ence. Kern County Free Library, Bakersfield, 
Calif. 


Wanted: Cataloger, assistant. L.S. degree. 
Preferably with children’s cataloging experience 
to assume head of department in eighteen 
months. State salary expected and send photo- 


graph with first application. 
Library, Evanston, IIl. 


Evanston Public 


Wanted: Head of adult department for main 
library in Charleston, W.Va. Apply Kanawha 
County Public Library, Charleston 1, W.Va, 


Wanted: Assistant in school department of 
large county library. Salary dependent on ex- 
perience. Retirement. Apply to librarian, San 
Bernardino County Library, San Bernardino, 
Calif. 


Wanted: Cataloger for a small 
public library in Greater Miami, Fla. Gradu- 
ate accredited library school. Salary, $2000, 
Only one interested in a permanent position need 
apply. A8sgr. 


attractive 


Wanted: Children’s librarian and supervisor 
for branches, in city of 50,000. In reply state 
age, education, experience, references, salary 
desired, and which of the two positions you 
prefer. Free Public Library, New Castle, Pa. 


Wanted: Library school grad. as an assistant 
in children’s room. 1945 circulation, 122,486, 
Salary range, $1920-2400, depending on quali- 
fications. Information on request. A§82. 


Wanted: Assistant librarian in medical li- 
brary of university in East. Duties mainly 
reference. Salary $1900 rising in five years to 
$2375, plus $15 monthly bonus for the current 


fiscal year. A83. 
Wanted: Cataloger in university library 
located in Washington, D.C., vicinity. Salary 


$1900 increasing to $2375 in five years, plus $15 
monthly bonus for current fiscal year. A884. 


Cataloger, salary in excess of $2000 yearly with 
future advancement possible. Write associate 
librarian, Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y. 


Assistant librarian, library school graduate 
with some experience, to take charge of catalog- 
ing and assist with general work. McKinley 
Memorial Library, Niles, Ohio. 


Wanted: Cataloger with training and experi- 
ence. Salary open. Give references, qualifica- 
tions, and picture. Public Library, Wausau, Wis. 


Wanted: Experienced librarian with scientific 
background, as head of rapidly expanding de- 
partment library in a large college in the Mid- 
South. Full information upon request. A&s5. 
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Notices by A.L.A. personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents 

a line; minimum, one dollar and a half. Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. Payment 
should not be made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 
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Rehabilitation: Materials on Today’s Problems for Veterans and Civilian. Mary A. 
Sweeney. A handy reference tool for locating guidance information. 50 page bib- 
liography and index. 142p. $1.25. 
























Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades; 1st Supplement. Eloise Rue. Analyzes 
225 titles published from 1942 to 1946. Feature!—indexes rhythm books by specific 
rhythms as well as by subjects. 84p. $1.25. 


College and University Libraries and Librarianship. No. 6 in the Planning for 
Libraries series. A forward-looking discussion of the status of college libraries 
with suggestions for improvement of services. 152p. $2.50. 


British Civilization and Institutions. Compiled by the British Council. A selected 
list of about 2,000 books aimed at interpreting British institutions, language, 
literature, culture, and customs. 75p. $1. 


Library Service to Business, Marian C. Manley. How to initiate or improve library 
service to the business interests of the community is implemented by discussing 
the kind of information used and where to find it. 85p. $1.25. 


Books Published in the United States, 1939-1943. Charles F. McCombs. 86p. $1.25. 


, 1944. Foster M. Palmer. 41p. 50¢. Two carefully culled lists of the 
important books of the period, based on the opinions of subject specialists. Author 
and subject index. These books are excellent checklists. 


Pointers for Public Library Building Planners. Russell J. Schunk. Fundamental 
principles, methods of approach, and usable reference data for building or remodel- 
ing. Specific information on details. 80p. $1.25. 


Library on Wheels. Black and White, 16 mm. sound film. 13 minutes. Interprets the 
rural library idea by showing what regional library service does for rural areas. 
$37.50 (10% discount to libraries and schools) prepaid. 


Thorne-Thomsen Records: Gudbrand-on-the-Hillside, Sleeping Beauty, Baldur, and Tales 
from the Volsunga Saga. Produced by RCA-Victor. Simple story-telling narrated with 
the naturalness and understanding of a true artist. Five double-faced 12-inch records, 


$10, prepaid. 
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